BUCKINGHAM
the Upper House proceeded to fall upon the tribe of courtiers promoted by James to high rank regardless of the dignity of the ancient nobility. Spirited scenes occurred when a protest was entered against the fact that certain Scottish and Irish peers had taken precedence of English nobles. In the meantime, an old grievance had cropped up to occupy the attention of the Commons, who proceeded to attack the system of monopolies, in which the favourite, though not financially involved, had none the less taken quite a serious interest.
These monopolies were exclusive rights granted by the Grown to individuals or bodies of individuals to manufacture and sell certain articles. Their unpopularity was due to the fact that they were invariably accompanied by a rise in the price of such commodities as were involved. At the present moment great scandals had resulted from the misuse of these grants, and the Commons proceeded to hold an inquiry into the abuses which had crept into the licensing of inns and alehouses, and the manufacture of laces and fine materials from gold and silver thread. It was common knowledge that Buckingham had strongly supported the royal right to grant these monopolies, and shown himself angry at any attempt to evade them. Apart from his own conviction that they were a definite addition to the King's authority, he was influenced by the fact that his two brothers, Edward and Christopher, had invested substantial sums in some of the manufactures so protected. It was hardly likely, therefore, that Buckingham would look on with equanimity whilst this royal privilege was attacked.
Caring nothing for the favourite, the Commons fell with fierce passion upon those who had abused the monopolies. Sir Francis Michell was sent on foot and bareheaded to the Tower, whilst Sir Giles Mompesson only evaded the fate which was awaiting him when he managed to elude the
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